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any other kind of cloud, but the sky clears without any
cloud at all. For instance, no local variation could ever
turn the cumulus of the rear into the cirrus-stratus of the
front of a cyclone; the quantity, not the quality, could
alone be changed. Similarly for rain. We shall see
directly that the actual amount may vary enormously
from local causes, but no peculiarity can turn the drizzling
rain of a cyclone-front into the heavy, big-dropped shower
of a thunderstorm, or vice versa.

A very striking illustration of the influence of local
peculiarities in the formation of cloud was once observed
by M. Plammarion during a balloon-voyage from Paris to
the Ehine. He saw one afternoon that cloud was formed
over the rivers and woods, but not over the open plains.
The synoptic charts for that evening show that Eastern
France was then covered by a large cyclone of moderate
intensity; and the explanation of the whole is, that all
the air in that part of Europe was then in a rising con-
dition, but that it was only over rivers and damp woods
that enough vapour was present to condense into cloud.
A more intense cyclone would have developed cloud
everywhere, and rain only over the rivers and forests;
another still more intense would have brought rain every-
where. In our chapter on Prognostics, we alluded to mist
being formed over rivers in fine frosty weather. Here,
too, wo have local variation, but of a contrary nature to
that which we have just considered. This example will
serve to call attention to the great importance of dif-
ferentiating between the various kinds of condensed
vapour.

Another very common local cloud is that which rests